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against legislative sovereignty in his interpretation
of the "obligation of contracts" clause pointed the
way to the American judiciaries for the discharge of
their task of defining legislative power. The final
result is to be seen today in the Supreme Court's
concept of the police power of a State as a power
not of arbitrary but of reasonable legislation.

While Marshall was performing this service in
behalf of representative government, he was also
aiding the cause of nationalism by accustoming
certain types of property to look upon the National
Government as their natural champion against the
power of the States. In this connection it should
also be recalled that Gibbons vs. Ogden and Brown
vs. Maryland had advanced the principle of the
exclusiveness of Congress's power over foreign and
interstate commerce. Under the shelter of this
interpretation there developed, in the railroad and
transportation business of the country before the
Civil War, a property interest almost as exten-
sive as that which supported the doctrine of State
Rights. Nor can it be well doubted that Marshall
designed some such result or that he aimed to
prompt the reflection voiced by King of Massa-
chusetts on the floor of the Federal Convention.
"He was filled with astonishment that, if we